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respect the chief guaranty of the weak against the oppression of the strong. We 
neither claim nor desire any rights, or privileges, or powers that we do not freely 
concede to every American republic. We wish to increase our prosperity, to expand 
our trade, to grow in wealth, in wisdom, and in spirit, but our conception of the true 
way to accomplish this is not to pull down others and profit by their ruin, but to help 
all friends to a common prosperity and a common growth, that we may all become 
greater and stronger together. 



WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, SECRETARY OF STATE 

It is said that the lawyers of the country look to the first decision of a 
newly appointed Justice of the Supreme Court upon a question of con- 
stitutional law as a test of his quahfications for the Supreme Bench. In 
the same way it may be said that the country looks to the President's 
choice of a Secretary of State as the measure of the Cabinet's efficiency, 
and to the policy framed by the Secretary of State in the first few weeks 
of his incumbency as an earnest of a successful or unsuccessful adminis- 
tration. While President Wilson is to be credited with the selection of 
Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State, the choice, while personal and agree- 
able to Mr. Wilson, was in reality a recognition of the rank and file of 
the Democratic Party; whose candidate for the presidency Mr. Bryan 
had been on three different occasions and whose confidence he had never 
forfeited. The President and the Secretary of State are in hearty accord 
upon the principles which should govern the United States in its foreign 
policy and, if the administration is to be judged by the foreign policy as 
framed and proclaimed in the first month of its existence, it is evident 
that we may expect a highly successful administration. 

A distinguished Secretary of State attributed his success to the fact 
that he continued and carried to completion the policies of his predecessor 
in so far as they were based upon the traditions of the Department, and 
that he handled the new questions that arose in his own administration 
according to the same traditions. Secretary Bryan has evidently acted 
upon this principle. The Latin-American policy contained in the state^ 
ment of March 12, issued by the President after consultation with 
Secretary Bryan, is the almost uninterrupted and traditional policy of 
the United States toward its neighbors to the south. The statement on 
the Chinese loan, which seals the doom of dollar diplomacy, framed after 
consultation with Secretary Bryan and issued by the President on 
March 19, is likewise in accordance with the almost iminterrupted and 
traditional poUcy of the United States in the Far East. The views ex- 
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pressed in these remarkable documents entitle them to rank as state 
papers of the highest importance, and a continuation of the policy 
therein outlined cannot but benefit Latin America and China, and 
redound to the credit of the United States. 

In Mr. Bryan's long and distinguished career he has invariably stood 
for the rights of all, as distinguished from a part, of the American people. 
It is to be expected that he will consider each and every member of the 
society of nations as entitled to equal rank and respect, and that he will, 
in so far as in him lies, encourage by just action and sympathetic consid- 
eration the states of the Western World to continue their development 
and to assume in the society of nations the rank, dignity and importance 
which belong to them as independent states. As an American Mr. 
Bryan is naturally interested in our neighbors to the south; as an Amer- 
ican who has traveled widely among them, his interest is personal, and 
we are justified in expecting that his official acts will bear the impress 
of the personal friendship and respect which intercourse with them can- 
not fail to engender. Fortunately we do not need to speculate as to his 
attitude toward South America, as he himself has stated it in clear and 
unmistakable terms in an address which he delivered as Secretary of 
State at a dinner given him on March 13 by the Governing Board, of 
which he is chairman, of the Pan American Union. In his very opening 
sentence he made this clear beyond peradventure. 

Thus, "Whatever lack of confidence I may have," he said, "in regard 
to other duties that may fall to the occupant of the office with which his 
Excellency, President Wilson, has honored me, I feel sure that he could 
have found no one either in our party or in our country who could meet 
more cordially the representatives of Central and South America. When 
the oflace was tendered me, one of the reasons that I gave for being willing 
to accept it was that it would enable me to join with our President in 
cementing even more closely to us the nations that live so near us 
and are so identical with ours in their purposes and aspirations.." 

After describing his visit to Latin America, its pleasant memories 
and the information resulting from it, he said: 

As a representative of our government — as the one who by virtue of his office comes 
into closest contact with those who are here, the accredited representatives of other 
lands — as the occupant of this position, I say, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
meet you and to mingle with you. I am glad to assure you of the pacific purpose and 
the genuine friendship which the President of our great nation entertains toward all 
the people and all the governments of Central and South America, and to assure you 
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that I am in complete sympathy with him in this friendship and this interest. We de- 
sire that you shall know lis and that our people should know you. We desire that our 
exports to your country shall increase and that our imports from your country shall 
increase, but I believe that the most valuable thing that can be sent across the border 
line of nations is an ideal. I am glad, therefore, that however we may feel about the 
tariff on other commodities there is free trade in ideals; we have gathered ideals from 
all the world; we are indebted to the world for ideals selected from every section. 
I have no doubt that we shall be able to borrow from the experiences of om- neighbors 
on the south and we shall be glad to loan to them anything that has been developed 
and perfected here. We are not only glad to give you the advantages of our expe- 
rience, not only glad to allow you to learn by our trials, our experiments and om- 
mistakes, but we are glad to have our people go among you, to assist you in develop- 
ing the resources of the great countries that lie to the south of us. I am sure that I 
speak for his Excellency, the President, as I speak for myself and for all associated 
with him in authority, when I say that we shall insist that the business men who go 
from our coimtry to yours, to help to develop your resources, shall carry with them the 
same high standard of honor and integrity that we demand of business men in our 
coimtry. We shall be even more exacting of them, for when people come among us, if 
they find a man who is bad their good opinion of our country will be unshaken because 
they will know that he is an exception; but when a man goes from us to a foreign 
country he must be even better in behavior because there are not so many to help 
him represent our nation. I am sm^ that this administration will be quick to 
admonish all who go among you that they go to represent the highest ideals of our 
country and that they must not fall below that standard. 

It would be invidious to single out for commendation any expression 
in this admirably worded address, but Mr. Bryan's statement that 
"the most valuable thing that can be sent across the border line of 
nations is an ideal" will, if carried into effect — as those who know Mr. 
Bryan cannot possibly doubt — not only assure the success of his ad- 
ministration, but will restore and enhance the prestige of the United 
States of which we are justly so proud, for American ideals are and always 
have been our real claim to distinction and respect. 



THE PASSING OF DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 

The United States as a government and a people has always been in- 
terested in the development of China, and both government and people 
have sought to aid China in various ways and with varying degrees of 
success. Mr. John Hay, as Secretary of State, felt that the best way to 
protect China against dismemberment and to enable it to increase its 
standing in the society of nations was a declaration of policy on the part 
of all nations to be satisfied with equal opportimity, and formally and 



